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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a multi-year evaluation of the 
Extended- Service Schools (ESS) Adaptation Initiative, sharing what has been 
learned about opening up schools and initiating collaborative school-based 
programs in poor communities during hours that school is not in session. The 
ESS included four unique school -community collaborative models. This report 
discusses how cities began the process of opening up schools to children, 
youth, and adults and examines how these programs affect the lives of their 
participants. The first half of the report describes early implementation 
experiences, looking at the model types, the cities involved in the 
initiative, and the conditions of the schools selected to implement the 
program. The next chapters: lay out the types of activities and services that 
have been put in place; describe the students recruited and enrolled in the 
programs; consider challenges faced by most programs and how the coordinators 
have reacted to the challenges; and examine how the programs became 
operational (types of collaborative structure each city used in planning and 
early implementation, how cities planned and financed their programs, and 
management and governance). (Contains 13 references.) (SM) 
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Extended-Service Schools: Putting Programming in Place 



L II HI) It (TO dUClt Join After-school programs are not new. Organizations like 

the Y s, Boys & Girls Clubs, 4-H, Campfire Girls, and 
Boys and Girls Incorporated have been providing 
enriching opportunities for children and youth in the 
after-school hours for years. But unfortunately too 
many poor youth do not have access to these facilities 
because there are none located in their neighborhoods, 
parents are concerned about their children's safety get- 
ting to and from the organizations, or they cannot 
afford the program's fees. In contrast, all young people 
have access to schools. Many are located in youth's 
neighborhoods and, for the most part, parents are 
familiar with the schools and comfortable sending their 
children to them. In addition, school buildings have 
enormous untapped potential as facilities for meeting 
the educational, developmental and recreational needs 
of youth and families in neighborhoods across the 
United States. Schools typically have gyms, libraries, 
auditoriums, art rooms and other spaces appropriate 
for a range of activities. The formal school day is short, 
approximately seven hours, leaving hours a day when 
schools are potentially available. School-based youth 
programs would therefore seem to be a powerful addi- 
tion to the country’s existing system of community- 
based programs for children and youth. 

Recognizing that school buildings offer important 
resources, a movement to open up the schools has 
exploded, taking root in a number of cities. The largest 
city-funded, school-based youth program in the United 
States is the New York City Beacon Initiative, begun in 
1991 with city funds. There are now 80 elementary 
and middle schools in New York City that have Beacon 
Centers. The San Francisco Beacon Initiative began 
implementation in 1997 and currently operates in eight 
city schools. Boston has another large, city-funded 
initiative, as docs Los Angeles. Along with these exten- 
sive city-funded efforts, the federal government began 
the 21st Century Community Learning Center Pro- 
gram in 1996 with one million dollars. For fiscal year 
2000, the government allocated $450 million to the 
program; cities of all sizes have eagerly applied for the 
funds, which are used to support educational and other 
enrichment activities after school. 

The movement to locate programs for children and 
youth in schools during the nonschool hours is more 
than just an attempt to take advantage of schools' 
facilities; it also aims to build a new kind of institu- 
tion — one that uses school facilities and unites school 
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personnel with staff from community-based organiza- 
tions and local residents to create vital centers of activ- 
ity and service for children, youth and their families in 
the nonschool hours. Throughout this report, for sim- 
plicity, we refer to these programs as after-school pro- 
grams. However, as will be seen in Chapter 3, many of 
the school/community col labora fives we are investigat- 
ing deliver more than just after-school services, and all 
attempt to involve more than just children. 

Despite the growing popularity of these school-based 
programs, little is known about how to implement 
them in school buildings, who will be attracted to 
school-based programs, and what effects participation 
may have on the children and youth. Building a new 
institution is a time-consuming process and, as more 
communities undertake the effort, they will likely face 
many of the same questions, challenges and hurdles 
encountered by communities that have already begun 
the process. As a result, it is crucial that there be infor- 
mation available that identifies effective strategics for 
implementing programs and overcoming common 
challenges, and that shapes expectations for programs. 
What is possible in programs? How long does it take 
for one to become fully operational? What changes can 
we expect to see in youth as a result of these programs? 

The multi-year evaluation of the Extended-Service 
Schools Adaptation Initiative, described briefly below, 
is currently under way to answer these questions. 

While the project and evaluation arc on-going, we felt 
it was important to share early learnings that have 
already been gained over the planning phase and first 
full year of program implementation. Many communi- 
ties and schools wish to start similar programs and 
could benefit from learning: 

• What it takes to get a comm unity- oriented 
school-based youth program on the ground, 
and 

• What early challenges can they expect and how 
have others dealt with them? 

Other communities are dealing with many of the issues 
that have arisen in the ESS sites. Thus, to meet the 
demand for information, this interim report shares 
with policymakers and practitioners what has been 
learned about opening up schools and initiating collab- 
orative school- based programs during the hours that 
school is not in session. 



The Extended-Service Schools 
Adaptation Initiative 

For the past decade, the Wallacc-Rcader’s Digest 
Funds have focused their work on improving the qual- 
ity of educational and developmental services available 
to children living in poor communities. One of several 
creative approaches the Funds decided to explore sys- 
tematically was school/community collaboration. 
Therefore, when they set out in the mid-1990s to 
explore collaborations that open public schools during 
the nonschool hours to children and community 
groups, The Funds commissioned a paper by Joy 
Dryfoos to cast a broad net to identify promising 
approaches that differed with respect to management 
structures and program goals. Several models surfaced 
as strong and potentially adaptable nationwide. The 
New York Beacon Initiative provides a model of a part- 
nership in which a community- based organization runs 
after-school programs in the public schools. It had 
substantial public support and funding, and was 
expanding quickly in New York City’s middle schools. 
Another model of comm unity- school collaboration that 
began in New York is the highly integrated service and 
educational collaborative formed by the Children’s Aid 
Society and the school district in Washington Heights. 
This model, called Community Schools, requires more 
radical change on the part of schools than does the 
Beacon model because, in theory, it encourages shared 
school/program management with community- based 
organizations and aims to include programming during 
and after the school day. In Philadelphia, the West 
Philadelphia Improvement Corporation (WEPIC), 
spearheaded by the University of Pennsylvania, pro- 
vides a third model — one that links universities and 
schools in reciprocally beneficial learning experiences. 
Lastly, perceiving the potential for sustainability in a 
United Way school /comm unity collaboration, The 
Funds encouraged the United Way of America (UW 
of A) to identify a viable school/community model. It 
identified Bridges to Success in Indianapolis as a way 
that local agencies could collaborate with schools. The 
Funds then encouraged the Institute for Educational 
Leadership (IEL) to work with UW of A since IEL 
had a long history of direct involvement in education. 

Several of these models are being evaluated; thus, there 
was no need for The Funds to duplicate mod cl -sped fie 
evaluations. On the other hand, an initiative that 
includes multiple models could be generated to address 
many interesting unanswered questions. Would all 
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models work equally well in all cities? Are any of the 
four models more effective in certain areas than are 
other models? One model, for example, might include 
structures and features that make it more effective for 
generating and sustaining adult resident involvement, 
while a second model might be more open to youth 
participation in implementation decisions. An initiative 
with multiple models would also be able to address 
whether some models are more easily implemented in 
certain situations. What aspects of cities’ situations led 
them to adapt the models? How did each model — each 
with its distinctive organizational structure and pro- 
grammatic features — address the particular social, cul- 
tural and political contexts of individual communities. 
To address these important cross-cutting issues, the 
Funds constructed the Extended-Service Schools (ESS) 
Adaptation Initiative composed of these four school/ 
community collaborative models — the Beacon model, 
Community Schools, WEPIC and Bridges to Success. 

ESS’s design intentionally embodies both model varia- 
tion and city-level variation. This variation enables the 
initiative and its accompanying evaluation to examine 
how to implement after-school collaborations in very 
different contexts and to learn about the general issues 
involved in providing opportunities to youth in their 
nonschool time. Understanding how and why cities 
modified the programs to fit their situations will also 
be useful to other cities considering similar school/ 
community collaborations . 1 The variation permits the 
evaluation to distinguish among the opportunities, 
challenges and effects presented by dimensions of the 
program (such as the location or the governance struc- 
ture) and the environment (such as being located in an 
elementary or high school). Because communities con- 
templating new school/community collaborations will 
adopt and tailor pre-existing models to best suit their 
situations, it is important to understand how program- 
matic and environmental dimensions influence 
adaptation. 

Focusing the initiative and its evaluation on the adapta- 
tion process and understanding broad general lessons 
about after-school programs and school/community 
collaborations is unique. The ESS evaluation provides 
us with an opportunity to examine how program strat- 
egies from a variety of models adapt to new environ- 
ments. It provides the opportunity to explore in detail 
the choices that communities face as they plan their 
initiatives, the inevitable trade-offs and negotiations 







that ensue, and how local opportunities and constraints 
shape local initiatives. Throughout the evaluation, we 
will focus on what aspects of the adaptation process or 
other findings appear to be generic and which seem 
more mod el -specific. 

All four models offer school-based services and youth 
development activities to children living in poor com- 
munities during nonschool hours and thus can all be 
labeled after-school programs. The model adaptations 
in the ESS cities provide opportunities to learn about 
after-school programming. However, all four models 
have much broader goals. All of them aim to funda- 
mentally change the way the school and the community 
interact, making the interaction much more collabora- 
tive. Thus, in addition to affording us the opportunity 
to learn about after-school programs, the ESS initiative 
will generate findings about school/community collab- 
oration. In sum, the ESS initiative and its evaluation 
are intended to provide practitioners, funders and 
policymakers in local communities with a richer set of 
lessons about how local school -based collaborations 
unfold than could be obtained from either an evalua- 
tion of a single after-school program or a single school/ 
community collaboration. 

The next section briefly lays out the design of the ESS 
evaluation. The chapter ends with a discussion of the 
report’s goals and organization. 

Evaluation Design and this Report 

After reviewing existing research and ongoing evalua- 
tions, five key areas were identified as priorities for 
the ESS evaluation: understanding the community- 
level planning and leadership needed to launch and 
maintain these collaborations; examining the factors 
that contribute to successful program implementation 
and quality service; describing youth’s participation 
patterns and their relationship to youth’s program 
experiences; determining the programs’ per-student 
cost; and exploring programs’ financing strategies. 

The diversity embodied in the initiative provides a rich, 
yet daunting, source of information on these issues. 

We designed the four-year evaluation to provide us 
with both an understanding of the breadth of program- 
ming experience and the ability to delve more deeply 
into particular issues. To learn about the range of pro- 
gramming experiences in all cities, program operators 
are asked to fill out annual organizational surveys 
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describing the general contours of their programs, their 
cost and particular themes that emerge over time. To 
explore implementation issues more deeply, we are 
conducting inperson visits to 10 cities (at least two cit- 
ies per model). The experiences of all the programs in 
those 10 cities are being followed. Youth’s participa- 
tion and experiences are being tracked in six of the 10 
cities whose program staff were willing and able to 
undertake the data-collection tasks necessary for the 
evaluation. We refer to these six cities as the intensive 
research cities. 

The ESS evaluation is currently scheduled to end in 
early 2002. However, the need for information 
grows as more communities undertake to establish 
after-school programs and/or school/community col- 
laborations. Thus, we wrote this report covering what 
was learned about the planning process and what hap- 
pened in the programs during their first full year of 
implementation. 2 

Most of the information used for this report came from 
our verbatim site visit notes. We visited the 10 imple- 
mentation cities, most twice, from late 1998 to late 
1999. During the visits, research staff conducted inter- 
views with program staff, activity providers, leaders in 
the efforts to implement the initiative, local funders 
and school district personnel. In addition, during the 
second round of visits, we observed activities for youth. 
To put the detailed information from the implementa- 
tion cities into perspective, we attempted to obtain data 
from all 17 cities through the organizational surveys. 
Approximately three-quarters of school coordinators 
(or 45) responded to the survey. Data collection on 
youth’s participation patterns and their experiences has 
just begun. However, early enrollment data were avail- 
able for some of the schools in five of the cities. Cost 
and financing information were collected from the 
organizational surveys, though few cities provided 
information on all program costs. 

This report draws on all these data to address two sets 
of questions. The first set relates to what the programs 
achieved within the first year: 

• What type of activities were put in place? Who 
were attracted and recruited into these new 
programs? 

• How were the programs managed? How were 
activities provided? 



• What were the common early implementation 
challenges facing the programs? 

The second set of questions relates to what it takes to 
launch these types of school/ community initiatives: 

• Who participated in the collaborative process? 

• What factors influenced the success of city- 
level collaborative efforts? 

• How were the schools chosen? Who deter- 
mined the early program’s content? How did 
programs finance their early implementation 
period? 

• How did management authority 
devolve to the school -level? 

Organization of the Report 

This report discusses how cities begin the process of 
opening up schools to children, youth and adults: we 
examine the cities’ planning and piloting efforts and 
continue through their first year of implementation. 

The next report will address the question of how these 
programs affect the lives of their participants. New 
programs take time to establish themselves. Not only 
do entire program infrastructures need to be put in 
place — new staff hired and trained, management and 
reporting structures determined, activity providers 
located and engaged — but the programs must advertise 
themselves; establish a reputation among students, par- 
ents and volunteers; and recruit participants. They 
must learn to adapt to the school and their local envi- 
ronments, build key relationships and weed out unreli- 
able providers. Despite the enormity of the tasks fac- 
ing them, the first-year performance of the ESS pro- 
grams was impressive. They got on the ground 
quickly. They engaged a very committed group of staff 
and partners. Many of the activities we observed were 
quite innovative. And all attracted many students. 

These achievements did not come about effortlessly, 
though. In order to deepen the field’s understanding 
of what it takes to establish these school/community 
collaborations and help others who are thinking of fol- 
lowing suit, this report focuses on the challenges the 
ESS cities faced during this early period. Thus, this 
report should not be read as an assessment of the pro- 
gram’s potential but rather more as a discussion about 
the strategies cities used to start dealing with the inher- 
ent complexities of operating in a school system. As 
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we will mention at the end of the report, several of the 
challenges cities encountered during the early part of 
the initiative were overcome later; but since other new 
initiatives are likely to run into similar issues, it is 
instructive to discuss them. 

To highlight what the programs were able to accom- 
plish over the first year, the first half of the report 
describes their early implementation experiences 
instead of starting with the planning period. Before 
discussing the experiences of the programs, we 
describe, in Chapter II, the model types, the cities 
involved in the initiative and the conditions of the 
schools that were selected to implement the programs. 
Chapter III lays out the types of activities and services 
that have been put in place, while Chapter IV describes 
the students who enrolled in the program and how 
they were recruited. Chapter V considers the challenges 
faced by most of the programs and how the coordina- 
tors have reacted. In Chapters VI through VIII, we 
turn to examining how these programs became opera- 
tional: Chapter VI describes the types of collaborative 
structure each city as ed in the planning and early 
implementation periods and why; Chapter VII dis- 
cusses how the cities planned and financed their pro- 
grams; and Chapter VIII examines management and 
governance. We conclude by discussing our findings 5 
for implications using schools as a venue for after- 
school programs and for the potential of these pro- 
grams to achieve their goals. 
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DO. The Models, the Cities and 
the Schools 



Many of the analyses in this report examine whether 
and how model differences affect implementation. As 
we ultimately conclude, differences due to model differ- 
ences are modest during this early phase of implemen- 
tation. Nonetheless, there are differences in decision- 
making structures and organizational partnerships 
among the cities that arose early in the initiative. In 
this chapter, we describe key characteristics of the 
models, as well as the cities and schools in which the 
initiative was implemented. 

The Models 

Specific attributes of the models were defined by the 
national intermediaries that worked with the original 
models 5 sites. Below we present those attributes; the 
text discusses the differences — both qualitative and 
quantitative — among the models, while the boxes 
outline prototypical attributes of each model. In prac- 
tice, of course, both the original model sites and the 
national adaptation cities vary from the descriptive 
information published by the intermediaries. Nonethe- 
less, prototypical descriptions arc useful for delineating 
different visions and the strategies taken to achieve 
them. 

Mission 

As the brief individual descriptions of the models indi- 
cate, they vary significantly with respect to their formal 
missions: while the Bridges to Success model aims to 
better link families and schools in order to increase stu- 
dents 5 academic achievements by better serving their 
non-educational needs, the Community Schools model 
aims for no less than school transformation. The 
WEPIC model hopes to improve schools through cur- 
ricular changes and additional human resources, in the 
form of university students and faculty. The Beacon 
model hopes to provide school -based safe havens for 
youth in the nonschool hours, and to do so on a large 
scale within cities. 

Differences in the missions of the models have implica- 
tions for the ways the adaptation cities approach their 
work. WEPIC and Community Schools work inten- 
sively with school administrators to design activities 
responsive to the schools 5 needs. These models often 
attempt to integrate school and nonschool learning 
activities. Thus, an after-school enrichment activity 
such as building models of students 5 dream homes will 
explicitly attempt to improve students 5 math skills. 
Neither model focuses exclusively on programming in 
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Beacon 

National Intermediary: Youth Development Institute at 
the Fund for the City of New York. 

Original Model Sites: New York City Public Schools, 
primarily middle schools. 

Mission: To develop and operate school-based 
community centers; to create “safe havens” for youth 
and families in poor neighborhoods; to promote youth 
development and resiliency. 

Activities: A diverse array of youth development 
activities in five core areas: education, recreation and 
enrichment, career development, leadership devel- 
opment and health. Activities take place during 
nonschool hours and emphasize several factors 
important to youth resiliency: caring adult relationships; 
engaging activities; high expectations; opportunity to 
make a contribution; and continuity. 

Governance: Each Beacon Center has a lead agency 
that manages all activities at the school. A local 
organization provides technical assistance in 
organizational development as well as youth 
development practices. An over-sight committee, 
consisting of executive staff from key CBOs and school 
district staff, provide general policy and management 
oversight. Each school has a school-level decision- 
making body that includes parents and other 
community representation. 



the nonschool hours, including after-school and in the 
summer, though all schools in the WEPIC and Com- 
munity School cities have after-school programs. Some 
programs in these two models may take place during 
the school day, blurring the distinction between the 
community agencies and the school. 

In contrast, the Beacon model is designed to create 
school -based community centers within the schools. 
There is less attention paid to integrating activities into 
the school day in the Beacon literature. Instead, the 
model focuses explicitly on the nonschool hours, enabl- 
ing them to work with school staff — not possible for 
programs operating during the day. 

Governance 

In developing its requirements for the National Adap- 
tation, the designers addressed the need for cities to 
identify funding sources to sustain the initiative beyond 
the three-year grant period. As a result, one of the 
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requirements for the planning proposals was that the 
cities develop partnerships among key youth-serving 
organizations and stakeholders such as funders, school 
systems, community- based organizations and parents. 
In addition, the grant requirements noted that 
decision-making should be shared with those served by 
the initiative, namely youth and their families. 

Within the guidelines, the models differ significantly 
in how they developed decision-making structures, 
both with respect to who was included in decision- 
making and the kinds of decision-making bodies that 
existed. The Community Schools model perhaps has 
the “tightest” decision-making structure, consisting of 
a principal, the Community School director, a repre- 
sentative from a local university and an executive of a 
community-based organization (which employs the 
director). The model also incorporates parents and 



Community Schools 

Original Model Sites: PS 5 & PS 8; IS 218 and IS 90 in 
the Washington Heights section of New York City. 

National Intermediary: Children’s Aid Society, NY, and 
the National Center for Communities and Schools at 
Fordham University. 

Mission: “Educational excellence, combined with 
needed human services, delivered through school, 
parent and community partnerships.” 

“Seamless integration of school-day activities with 
extended-day programs.” 

Activities: A wide range of youth development programs 
during the school day and in non-school hours. Social 
services, such as on-site clinics, legal assistance, and 
case management are also provided. Parent education 
is an important component of the Community Schools. 

Governance: Co-management of school facilities by the 
school and a community-based organization. To this 
end, management staff from the CBO have space in the 
school administrative offices so they can interact 
frequently with school principals. 

Additional characteristics of the National Adaptation: 
Local universities play a key role in technical 
assistance and planning. An oversight committee, 
consisting of university staff, executive staff from key 
CBOs, and school district staff, provide general policy 
and management oversight. In addition, each school 
should have a school-level decision-making body that 
includes parents and other community representation. 
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West Philadelphia Improvement Corporation 
(WEPIC) 

Original Model Sites: Turner Elementary School in 
West Philadelphia. 

National Intermediary: Center for Community 
Partnerships at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mission: A school-based school and community revital- 
ization program to produce comprehensive, university- 
assisted community schools that serve, educate and 
activate all members of the community, revitalizing the 
curriculum through a community-oriented, real-world, 
problem-solving approach. 

Activities: Academically based community service, 
such as graduate and undergraduate interns working 
in schools to provide educational assistance and 
mentoring to youth. 

Governance: School principals and staff play key 
decision-making roles, such as deciding what 
substantive areas will be addressed through the 
initiative. Community councils provide guidance on 
program content. 



other community members in a school-level advisory 
group. The executive group is expected to cooperate 
extensively — indeed the tight integration of social ser- 
vices and enrichment activities both during the school 
day and in the nonschool hours would be impossible if 
the group did not cooperate. The small team-manage- 
ment structure is possible — as we shall see in Chapter 
VIII — because single schools are involved in the local 
initiatives. 

The Beacon and Bridges to Success models share some 
governance features, but there are also key differences. 
In both models, programs are being implemented in 
three or more schools within the adaptation cities. As a 
result, the models include city-wide oversight commit- 
tees, consisting of school district personnel, personnel 
from governmental agencies and offices, and executive 
staff from CBOs. The oversight committee is expected 
to set policy guidelines for all schools in the local initia- 
tive and work on identifying funds for future sustain- 
ability. Also, in both Beacon and Bridges to Success, 
cities are expected to convene school-level councils, 
including community parents, to help make local deci- 
sions. The two models differ in their approach to 



direct management of programs at the schools. The 
Beacon model identifies a lead agency to oversee pro- 
gramming at each school site. The lead agency is 
accountable to a lead organization, which manages 
grants to all the CBOs managing school sites in the 
city. In addition, the lead organization or a second 
organization provides local technical assistance to the 
school sites. The Bridges to Success model employs 
school coordinators (hired by the United Way, the 
school or the agency) who may work with multiple 
schools and make decisions in conjunction with the 
school-based council. 

WEPIC is the least easily characterized, and variations 
from the prototype are significant. The model relies on 
substantial contributions of time by university faculty 
and undergraduate and graduate students. University 
faculty often become part of a school-level manage- 
ment or advisory group, which may consist of a school 



Bridges to Success 

Original Model Site: Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Intermediaries: United Way of America and 
the Institute for Educational Leadership. 

Mission: To increase the educational success of 
students by better meeting the noneducational needs 
of children and their families through a partnership of 
education, human and community service delivery 
systems, with a long-range vision of establishing 
schools as “life-long learning centers” and focal points 
of their communities. 

Activities: Vary according to site, but each site has an 
overarching goal of promoting positive youth devel- 
opment during nonschool hours. Activities include 
educational enrichment, career development, arts and 
culture, “life-skills,” counseling, case management, 
health and mental health services, and recreation. 

Governance: The Local United Way agency acts as 
lead organization and fiscal agent. A local governance 
structure made up of United Way, school district, social 
service and community representatives develops city- 
wide programming strategies and oversees implemen- 
tation. School-level councils assess the needs and 
assets of the community, and design and implement 
program interventions. The councils include a program 
coordinator, school principal and other school staff, 
parents, students and local partners. 
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Table 2.1 

The Cities Involved in the ESS Model Adaptations and the Number of Schools in Each City 



Beacon 


Bridges to Success 


Community Schools 


WEPIC 


♦Denver, CO (3) 


♦Central Falls, R! (3) 


♦Boston, MA (1) 


Albuquerque, NM (1) 


♦Minneapolis, MN (5) 


Guilford County and 
Highpoint, NC (2) 


♦Long Beach, CA (1) 


♦Atlanta, GA (1) 


Oakland, CA (4) 
*Savannah, GA (3) 


Flint, Ml (3) 
♦Jacksonville, FL (5) 
Mesa, AZ (5) 
♦Missoula, MT (5) 


Salt Lake City, UT (1) 


♦Aurora, CO (1) 
Denver, CO (1) 


indicate cities to which research visits were made. 







coordinator, faculty and the school’s principal. 
Principals play key decision-making roles in schools. 

Programs and Activities 

Programs and activities vary significantly across the 
models. All were directed to promote positive youth 
development, which the Funds defined as activities that 
foster the ongoing growth process in which all youth 
endeavor to meet their basic needs for safety, caring 
relationships and connections to the larger community, 
and to acquire academic, vocational, personal and social 
skills. The approach builds on the strengths of young 
people and recognizes their needs for ongoing support 
and challenging opportunities. The definition is suffi- 
ciently broad to encompass a huge variety of activities, 
as noted above. The Beacon and the Bridges to 
Success models focus on activities conducted during 
the nonschool hours. The Beacon model identifies 
five core developmental areas: education, recreation 
and enrichment, career development, leadership 
development and health. The Bridges to Success 
model includes all those plus case management and 
counseling. 

The Community Schools and WEPIC models have 
very diverse sets of activities across the cities, and do 
not focus exclusively on youth development. While 
activities in both models may include after-school and 
summer programs, they may also include programs 
that occur during the school day. Thus, a Community 
School might have a parent center that is open during 



0 




school hours. There might be extensive case manage- 
ment and counseling available to children and their 
families. WEPIC may include the implementation of 
professional development classes for teachers or the 
development of project- based classes or community 
service projects for students in the school, using the 
resources of the university. 

The Cities 

To examine how extended-service schools could be 
adapted to a variety of environments, the ESS National 
Adaptation was implemented in 17 cities, both large 
and small. Among the largest cities in the initiative are 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis and Denver; among the 
smallest are Central Falls, Rhode Island (with 18,000 
residents) and Missoula, Montana (with 83,000 resi- 
dents). Size, however, is only one dimension that dif- 
ferentiates the cities. Other dimensions are equally, if 
not more, important to the implementation of the ini- 
tiative. Local political, service and funding environ- 
ments play an important role in how local initiatives 
unfold, as we shall demonstrate throughout the 
report. Below, we list some of the dimensions that 
have proved to be important, along with descriptions 
of the variations across cities. But first, Table 2.1 lists 
the cities implementing each model and the number of 
schools involved in the adaptation in each city. Of the 
17 cities listed, researchers visited the 10 whose names 
in the table are preceded by an asterisk. Since contex- 
tual information is thus available only for those 10 cit- 
ies, the discussions that follow are based on them. 
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Local Collaborations 

There are a number of ways in which local context 
either facilitates or impedes implementation of the local 
efforts. Among the most important is the existence of 
previous collaborations, which shaped, eased or chal- 
lenged how the local ESS collaborations were formed. 
While most cities had participated in previous collabo- 
rations (it was one of the factors taken into consider- 
ation during city selection), the scope and content of 
those collaborations varied. Missoula, a Bridges to 
Success city, for instance, has a pre-existing collabora- 
tion whose goals arc very similar to the ESS initiative’s. 
In addition, key stakeholders in Missoula suggested the 
existence of an organizational culture that supports the 
collaborations. In Savannah, while there are very 
important pre-existing collaborations among youth- 
serving organizations, for historical reasons the school 
system is not an active partner. For the Savannah ESS 
initiative, the fiscal agency worked hard to negotiate a 
collaboration that included the schools. 

In the current funding climate, in which both philan- 
thropic and government funders encourage organiza- 
tions to collaborate, many cities have recent experience 
forming and operating collaborations. However, 
others may not. Being able to identify the kinds of 
negotiation that the ESS cities underwent to forge 
their ESS collaborations and, in one instance, looking 
at the development of a collaboration where none pre- 
viously existed, provides important information about 
the process of forging collaborations. Chapter VI 
discusses the importance of pre-existing collaborations 
in detail. 

State and Local Support for Youth Services 

While all the ESS communities had to generate match- 
ing funding for the initiative, states and cities differed 
significantly in their willingness and ability to support 
youth services. As we visited the cities, we sought to 
place the critical issue of sustainability in the context of 
current levels of public support for youth services and 
possibilities for creating greater support. 

In Denver, we heard that the levels of support for 
youth services in the State of Colorado are relatively 
low. Further, while the early childhood community is 
well -organized, the community of those interested in 
older youth and adolescents is in an earlier stage of 
development. In addition, Colorado has experienced a 
relatively recent economic boom and lacks the strong 
philanthropic community that other cities have. 



Sustainability for the cities in Colorado, therefore, is a 
very big challenge. 

In contrast, Minnesota has a long tradition of support 
for social services. More particularly, the Center for 
Youth Development and Research at the University of 
Minnesota and the Search Institute have shaped strong 
support for a youth development approach in Minne- 
apolis. These strong proponents of a youth develop- 
ment approach have helped to create an environment in 
which philosophical support (if not actual funding) for 
initiatives such as the Adaptation is strong. By state 
mandate, schools must address developmental needs 
beyond academic needs, and the Adaptation is seen as a 
strategy for doing so in Minneapolis, which encour- 
aged school system buy-in. 

Savannah, Georgia has a mature youth advocacy orga- 
nization, the Youth Futures Authority, that is the fiscal 
agent for the Adaptation. Staff there doubt that the 
city could be encouraged to contribute much more to 
the Adaptation and are therefore considering other ave- 
nues for sustaining the initiative. 

Local School Reform Efforts 

Although school reform efforts arc widespread across 
the United States, localities vary tremendously in the 
staging and extent of the efforts. Some cities express 
deep concern about student performance but have not 
yet settled on strategies to improve academic perfor- 
mance. Others have extensive strategies in place to 
improve both student outcomes and the quality of the 
education provided to students. Still others are begin- 
ning conversations at the state level about educational 
standards, but different performance standards have 
not yet been imposed on schools. 

The ESS cities reflect this diversity. In Boston, Minne- 
apolis and Atlanta, for example, increased standards 
have already been put in place, and schools and parents 
are responding to them. In those cities, heightened 
attention to standards and academic performance influ- 
ences implementation strategies of the local Adapta- 
tion. In Chapter III, we describe how summer pro- 
gramming is scheduled around youth’s summer school 
schedules. In other cities, school reform and academic 
standards are under discussion, but have not yet been 
implemented. Thus, they are not yet a conspicuous 
and central factor in making decisions about implemen- 
tation, although it would probably be safe to say that 
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school reform and standards are a subtext for discus- 
sion of implementation across the cities. 

Neighborhood Economic and Demographic 
Characteristics 

In addition to the factors concerned primarily with the 
influence of city politics and funding issues on imple- 
mentation at the city level, the characteristics of partici- 
pating neighborhoods and communities are important 
to implementation. As in so many other dimensions, 
they are tremendously diverse. While most of the 
neighborhoods served by the ESS programs have high 
proportions of low-income residents, they range signif- 
icantly from very poor or socially disorganized commu- 
nities with few resources to moderately poor and fairly 
cohesive neighborhoods with a range of social services. 
In the former circumstance, lack of local resources 
means that the school-based programs may have diffi- 
culty identifying organizations and people who can 
provide activities at the schools. 

Neighborhood demographics, including student demo- 
graphics, also affect implementation. In communities 
with high proportions of immigrant families, especially 
those from Central and South America, the back-and- 
forth movement from communities in the United 
States to the countries of origin are reported to influ- 
ence activity participation patterns. In addition, the 
presence of high proportions of immigrant families 
often leads to the implementation of certain kinds of 
programs, such as English As a Second Language 
(ESL), and requires meeting the challenge of recruiting 
students from different ethnic groups. 



The diversity across the cities is impressive. Table 2.2 
provides a snapshot that describes each of the inten- 
sive research cities with respect to the presence of pre- 
existing collaborations, support from state and local 
government, and whether local school reform efforts 
are under way. What the table cannot do, however, is 
describe the differential effects that cities may experi- 
ence from similar circumstances. Those discussions will 
be presented in the evaluation’s second report. 

The Schools 

By some measures, the schools selected for the initia- 
tive are typical of urban schools across the country. 
Most have student populations heavily representing 
minority youth — African American, Asian, Latino and 
a few Native Americans. The vast majority serve high 
proportions of low-income youth, and academic per- 
formance in many of the schools is reported to be low. 
Partly as a result, principal turnover is high: approxi- 
mately one-third of the schools have had new principals 
within the past year, and two-thirds have had two or 
more principals in the past five years. Table 2.3 
describes how the schools range on key demographic 
features. 

The similarities, however, obscure some important 
differences. A small number of schools have strong, 
long-term principals who have been instrumental in 
the implementation of the initiative. Some are neigh- 
borhood schools, such as those in Denver and Atlanta. 
Similarly, Central Falls, Rhode Island, fits into a tiny 
geographic area — one square mile — so only a small 
proportion of youth arc bused. Other schools, 



Table 2.2 

A Snapshot of Local Resources and Concerns That Affected Implementation 



City 


Pre-existing 

Collaborations 


State and Local 
Government Support 


Local School Reform 
Under Way 


Atlanta 






✓ 


Aurora 








Boston 


✓ 




✓ 


Central Falls 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Denver 


✓ 






Jacksonville 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Long Beach 


✓ 




✓ 
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Table 2.3 

School Demographics in ESS, by School Level 



Level of 
School 


Number of 
Schools* 


Median Percent of Students 
Eligible for Free/Reduced Lunch 


Median Percent of Students 
Bused to School 


Median Percent 
of Student Mobility 


Elementary 


18 


78% 


30% 


33% 


Middle 


25 


86 


20 


30 


High 


4 


26 


65 


10 



* Includes only those schools that responded to the organizational surveys. 



however, are in urban school systems in which students 
are bused long distances. Minneapolis Public Schools 
(MPS), for instance, buses 95 percent of all public 
school students, which is partly a result of integration 
efforts and partly a result of a poor fit between where 
schools are located and where families with young chil- 
dren live. Missoula has a relatively large population of 
rural youth who attend the city’s five schools, and in 
three of them, over 40 percent of the students are 
bused. As Chapter V details, whether or not students 
are bused to school has a profound affect on program 
choices. 

Another important difference includes the kind of pro- 
grams available within the schools before ESS imple- 
mentation began. Although consistent information 
about previous activities is lacking, the available infor- 
mation indicates that some schools had extensive social 
service or after-school programs, while others had rela- 
tively little. 3 For example, Florida has state-mandated 
full-service schools where services such as health care 
and mental health services are provided in the schools 
by outside (nonschool -district) agencies. The Adapta- 
tion school in Jacksonville, Florida, was therefore 
accustomed to the idea of opening up school buildings 
to outsiders, but it has not previously had extensive 
after-school programs for high school or elementary 
school youth. In several cities such as Minneapolis, 
school districts had community education programs 
that provided activities during the nonschool hours. 
However, for the most part, programming appeared to 
center around adult classes and after-school care for 
elementary school children, with a few activities for 
older youth. 



In addition to school-district- run activities, community- 
based organizations sometimes ran activities within the 
schools prior to ESS, although it is safe to say that they 
did so much less frequently than after implementation 
began. YMCAs and other youth-serving organizations 
have long run fee- based after-school programs for youth 
whose parents work and do not want their children 
home alone. 

Conclusion 

The experiences of the schools in the Adaptation shed 
light on how a diverse range of school-based after- 
school programs evolve in a variety of settings. As the 
preceding discussion of the models, cities and schools 
suggests , the story we have to tell in the following pages 
is one of both complexity and diversity. Multiple factors 
influenced how implementation progressed in the 
schools, and what mattered in one school may not have 
mattered in another. In addition, the factors 
often interacted with each other. Thus, the significance 
of a lack of local services and resources in a Community 
School, which — as we shall show — was much more 
likely to draw upon teachers within the school to pro- 
vide activities, was different from that in a Beacon 
Center, which was more likely to look for nonschool 
providers. 

There is so much diversity in so many dimensions that 
it is not possible to explore each one systematically in 
the context of this report. Instead, it examines how 
contextual factors in the cities and schools influence 
how particular models adapt to their environment. 

This diversity moves the spotlight off the particular 
model and on to school- based after-school programs in 
general. Doing so enables us to identify the key factors 
that should concern cities and schools when designing 
their programs. 
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ODD. The Programs on the Schools 

The major thing is to help kids succeed , to 
prepare them to be good citizens in the 
2 1st century , which includes career, fam- 
ily, personal satisfaction, and the skills to 
be successfid — [we need to] give them all 
the skills, prepare them for the next step 
that they' re going to make. Also, get 
them involved in quality community 
activities. 

— Fiscal Agent 



As we saw earlier, each model intermediary and origi- 
nal model site had unique goals for the initiative. The 
Beacon model emphasizCvS youth development, which 
includes a number of goals. The Bridges to Success 
model focuses on improvements in children and 
youth’s educational performance. The Community 
School model emphasizes the integration of educa- 
tional and social services. WEPIC has a dual focus: 
improving both public school education and services, 
and university education. What happened when the 
models were adapted to different environments? Did 
they maintain their original vision? Or did the cities 
adapt them to their own particular contexts? Were the 
Adaptation programs able to translate their goals into 
relevant activities and services? 

Programs offer a variety of Extended -Services and 
activities for youth and adults. While, for simplicity, 
we refer to these services and activities as after-school 
programs, they include before- and after-school pro- 
gramming, summer programs, during-school pro- 
grams, and weekend and holiday activities. Special 
educational and recreational programs are run for 
adults. Several programs also provide a limited array of 
social services to students, their parents and community 
members. This chapter describes the activities offered 
across the sites and discusses how the types of activity 
relate to program goals. It also briefly examines the 
quality of programs and youth’s responses, which we 
will discuss more systematically in a future report. As 
we have emphasized in previous chapters, the local 
initiatives were in their early stages of development, 
and the snapshots of program quality in the following 
pages provide a benchmark of what activities can look 
like after a year of implementation. Although we were 
often impressed by activities, some could be improved. 
Our future research will undoubtedly document 
improvements, as the school coordinators continue to 
work on the scope and quality of their programs. 

In the following pages we address the following 
questions: 

• What were the goals of the local initiatives? 

• Did the goals vary by model type? 

• What activities were implemented and how did 
they relate to the programs’ goals? 

• What was the quality of the activities at this 
early stage of implementation? 
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Goals of the Adaptation Programs 

In a survey mailed to all ESS fiscal agents and program 
coordinators involved in the Adaptation, respondents 
were asked to identify their main program goals by 
selecting three of nine possible goal choices (see Table 
3.1). The goals most frequently listed were: improve 
academic performance; increase positive relations with 
peers and adults; develop school-community partner- 
ships; and ensure the safe and productive use of youth’s 
out-of-school time. Other goals, such as increase 
parental involvement, decrease youth’s negative behav- 
iors, and create more opportunities for athletic or cul- 
tural enrichment were also frequently listed. 

We found only modest differences in the goals selected 
by cities adapting different models. In fact, the distri- 
bution of only two goals differs significantly. In both 
cases, the differences were between Beacon and the 
other models. 

Athletic and Cultural Experiences 

We found that respondents in Beacon cities were more 
likely than were other respondents to list the impor- 
tance of enriching the children’s lives with athletic and 
cultural experiences: while slightly over half the Beacon 
respondents said that cultural and athletic experiences 
were important, less than a quarter of other respon- 
dents said so. We speculate that the difference is due 
to the extent to which the national intermediary for the 
Beacon model emphasizes youth development in its 
communications with cities. Of all the models, Beacon 
has the oldest and most extensive technical assistance 
effort. The Fund for the City of New York has been 
providing assistance to the New York City Beacon 
since 1991 and has developed an extensive collection 
of materials that explain the importance of youth devel- 
opmental programming and places the goals of the 
Beacon within the context of youth development. The 
Beacon model emphasizes a focus on several key areas 
of youth development, of which educational achieve- 
ment is one and the provision of recreational oppor- 
tunities — including athletics — is another. 

Partnership Building 

The only other goal to differ by model is partnership- 
building. Again, the responses provided by school 
coordinators in the Beacon model differed significantly 
from the responses of school coordinators in the other 
models. Bridges to Success, Community Schools and 
WEPIC coordinators were more likely than were the 
Beacon sites to emphasize the importance of partner 



Table 3.1 

Goals of ESS Adaptations 


Number of 
Responses 


Improving academic performance 


27 


Foster positive relations with peers 
and adults 


26 


Building partnerships between 
community organizations and 
schools 


24 


Using youth’s out-of-school time 
safely and productively 


23 


Involving parents more in their 
children’s lives and schools 


15 


Keeping youth off the streets and 
out of trouble 


15 


Enriching youth’s lives with more 
athletic and cultural experiences 


14 


Fostering school reform 


5 


Making more social services 
available to youth and families 


3 


51 surveys had valid responses. 





ships: only one-third of the Beacon coordinators men- 
tioned collaboration, while two-thirds of the other 
coordinators did. We are unsure why this difference 
exists, since the philosophy underlying all models 
emphasizes collaboration. It is possible that the result 
is an artifact of the survey question, which forced 
respondents to choose only three goals. Since the 
Beacon model clearly delineates core program goals, it 
is possible that the school coordinators in the Beacon 
chose the programming goals in the survey that most 
closely resembled the model’s goals. 

Therefore, although goal differences exist among the 
models, they appear to be relatively modest overall. 
Three of the four goals most selected — improved aca- 
demic performance, positive relations with peers and 
adults, partnerships between communities and schools, 
and the safe and productive use of out-of-school 
time — were the same across all models. 
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Next wc turn to the degree to which the programs 
were able to operationalize their goals. In particular, 
wc examine whether the type of programming reflects 
a program’s emphasis on academic performance, posi- 
tive peer and adult relationships, and a safe, productive 
environment for the students. The issues of collabora- 
tion and partnership will be addressed in later chapters. 

After-school Activities 

After-school activities were by far the most prevalent 
type of programming offered. The organizational 
survey indicated that all the programs had an after- 
school component. Most programs run between the 
hours of 3:00p.m and 5:00p.m., but some begin as 
early as 2:00p.m. or end as late as 8:00p.m. Although 
considerable variation in programming content and 
instruction style exists across programs, there is strong 
consistency in the types of activity provided: all pro- 
grams offer some form of direct academic support and 
cultural or creative enrichment activities; all but three 
programs offer some type of athletic programming 
(ranging from coached sports to individual classes and 
open gym time); and over half the programs offer 
career preparation instruction, decision-making and 
leadership activities, and a community service or service 
learning component. Approximately one third of the 
after-school programs offer their participants free time 
activities. The text box on the following page describes 
a program at an elementary school. The program is 
typical in providing a range of activities after school. It 
differs from some other programs, however, because 
many of the activities are provided by teachers. None- 
theless, it provides a snapshot of what is possible. 

Programs vary in the amount of time they commit to 
different after-school activities. Across all programs, 
academic activities take precedence: in a typical week, 
39 percent of the after-school time is spent on home- 
work help, tutoring and/or academic enrichment. Just 
over 19 percent of the time is spent on cultural or cre- 
ative enrichment activities, and another 19 percent is 
spent in some type of athletic activity. The remaining 
23 percent of programs 5 after-school hours arc taken 
up by a variety of other activities: 5 percent on career 
preparation; 7 percent on leadership and decision- 
making activities; 7 percent on community service or 
service learning; and 4 percent was free time. 



An After-School ESS Program in an Elementary 
School 

The school runs programs for children and their fami- 
lies. After school, there are activities from 3:00p.m. to 
5:30p.m. for approximately 50 youth. From 3:00p.m. to 
3:45p.m., children can get help on their homework from 
high school youth who act as group leaders and men- 
tors. A snack follows, and from 4:00p.m. to 5:00p.m. 
the children engage in a structured activity, the topic of 
which changes weekly (e.g., substance abuse preven- 
tion education, arts and crafts). From 5:00p.m. to 
5:30p.m. children have free time to read, color or play 
board games until their parents pick them up. The 
activity runs throughout the school year. 

Teachers at the school run a variety of activities such 
as drama, science, hiking, multicultural and art clubs. 
The clubs are scheduled for one or two days per week 
after school. In the science club, we observed children 
working on a volcano project that involved making 
volcanoes that erupted as well as reading about 
volcanoes and hearing the teacher tell stories about 
volcanoes from her experience. The activities last 
approximately 8 to 12 weeks before a new cycle 
begins. 

Teachers also offer family math and reading club 
activities that target parents of third graders who are 
most at risk of academic failure. Parents and youth 
participate together, and parents learn strategies for 
helping their children with their academic work. Such 
strategies include tips on howto help children think 
through a problem and howto encourage them in their 
work. 

In the morning, program staff offer morning homework 
help on an informal basis to children who feel they 
need it. On weekends, the city Parks and Recreation 
department provides recreational activities on the 
school playground for area youth. Once or twice a 
year, a Saturday pancake breakfast is held to bring 
teachers, school staff, parents and youth together in a 
social setting. 

Parents in the ethnically diverse community that the 
elementary school serves attend ESL, computer and 
other parent education courses. Some parent 
programs are held during the school day and others are 
held after school. 



Across the models, there are modest differences in the 
time allotted to different types of activities. Commu- 
nity Schools dedicate more time to academic and ser- 
vice activities than do all three other models. Bridges 
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to Success programs tend to spend slightly more time 
in academic and cultural or creative enrichment activi- 
ties than do Beacon. Beacon programs offer more ath- 
letic activities than do any other model, spending twice 
the amount of time in athletic activities than do Bridges 
programs, the next most likely to offer sports. 

Despite modest model differences, all the programs 
offer many hours of academically oriented activities. 
Most partners and parents agreed that academic sup- 
port is important. In addition, academic activities, 
especially homework help, are relatively easy to set up. 

By design, youth participation across activities and pro- 
grams varies. Within any ESS program there may be 
some activities that meet once or twice per week and 
others that meet daily. Some run for two or three 
hours after school, and youth participate in two or 
three separate activities during that time, as is the case 
in the YMCA program discussed in the text box on the 
previous page. 

Summer Programs 

Approximately three-quarters of ESS programs offered 
programming during Summer 1999. The structure of 
these programs varies more widely than that of the 
after-school programs. 

On average, programs offer six hours of activity on 
weekdays for approximately six weeks during the sum- 
mer. Some programs operate in the morning, others 
straddle the middle of the day and some stretch into 
the early evening. Several programs are scheduled to 
dovetail with morning summer school programs — 
students attend academic classes in the morning and 
stay at school for ESS activities in the afternoon. Such 
coordination eases the task of recruiting because a 
ready pool of participants is already at the school. 

Summer programs also have a tendency to serve 
younger youth, regardless of the level of the school in 
which they arc located. In one of the Beacon centers 
visited, program staff noted that serving younger youth 
serves the interests of both parents with day care needs 
and programs that wish to enroll many children. For 
example, in its first summer of operation, one Beacon 



center located in a middle school found its activities for 
middle school youth undersubscribed, while its activi- 
ties for elementary youth were fully enrolled. As a 
result, the next summer’s programming was designed 
specifically for elementary school students. 

Program offerings in the summer vary. Like the after- 
school programs, most summer programs provide 
some type of academic activity, a cultural or creative 
enrichment activity, and an athletic activity. Time in 
these activities is more evenly distributed than it is dur- 
ing the school year, with 23 percent of time being 
spent in academics, 23 percent in cultural or creative 
enrichment, and 27 percent in athletics. The remain- 
ing 27 percent of time is spread across career prepara- 
tion activities (6%), decision-making and leadership 
activities (9%), community service or service learning 
(5%), and free time (6%). To a large extent, this more 
balanced programming reflects a natural shift in priori- 
ties. Homework help is dropped as an activity, while 
time spent on academic enrichment (in science, math, 
reading, etc.) remains strong — the hours of enrichment 
offered during the summer increases slightly. The text 
box on the following page describes a summer program 
in a middle school. 

Model differences in summer programs are subtle but 
notably similar to those found in after-school activities. 
Bridges programs spend a moderately greater amount 
of time in academic, cultural and creative enrichment 
activities, while Beacon programs spend more time in 
athletic activities. Only two Community School pro- 
grams run summer programs, while no WEPIC pro- 
grams do so. 

As an addition to standard ESS summer programming, 
numerous programs coordinate with community orga- 
nizations to have their youth placed in summer camps. 
Organizations like the YMCA, Boys Sc Girls Clubs and 
smaller local nonprofits run free and low-cost summer 
camps for the youth in their communities. Through 
partnerships with these organizations, ESS staff recom- 
mend their students for the camps, where slots are 
reserved for them. During our site visits, we observed 
that these partnerships worked well and benefitted the 
youth involved. 
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A Summer ESS Program in a Middle School 

The Beacon program is scheduled for six weeks in the 
summer. Although the program serves primarily middle 
school youth during the school year, it serves a large 
proportion of elementary school students in the 
summer. Approximately 100 youth/day attend the 
program. 

The program provides a daily summer camp that 
provides elementary school youth with recreational and 
cultural learning opportunities. The summer program 
relies heavily on youth staff — 12 are employed for the 
summer. Two of the youth staff are paid by a local 
summer youth employment program, the rest are paid 
by the program. Youth staff assist in activity instruction 
and provide office and general support. During our 
visit, youth staff were in and out of the program’s office, 
helping younger students with problems and ensuring 
that they knew where they were going. 

In addition to the camp, there are activities once or 
twice a week for both elementary and middle school 
youth The activities vary. A nutrition and fitness 
activity accommodates approximately 12 youth and 
meets two afternoons per week for four hours. Youth in 
the class cook, exercise and learn about healthy 
nutrition. A low-rider model car club meets two times 
per week in which youth build customized model cars. 
The activity instructors act as positive role models for 
Latino youth. A basketball clinic meets four times per 
week in the afternoon for four hours. A gang education 
program meets twice per week for an hour and a half in 
the afternoon. The group serves 20 youth on a regular 
basis and permits other youth from the Beacon to join 
in activities that interest them; a computer lab meets 
four times per week after lunch; and Hip Hop Dance 
meets twice per week in the afternoons. Other summer 
activities include open gym, soccer, swimming and 
football. 

In accordance with Beacon philosophy and practice, 
many instructors encourage youth to join their activities 
informally. As a result, youth involved in the basketball 
clinic might spend part of the afternoon in the gang 
education program or the nutrition and fitness class. 



Before-school, During-school and 
Weekend or Holiday Programs 

Since fewer be fore -school, during-school and weekend 
or holiday programs are being run, they do not easily 
lend themselves to systematic comparison; but our vis- 
its to the intensive sites make it possible to describe the 
types of activity provided. 
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Before-School Programming 

At the time of the report, only four programs had 
before-school programs. Of these, two arc Community 
Schools and two are Bridges to Success programs. 
Three of the four programs operate in elementary 
schools (the fourth is in a middle school). This may be 
explained in part by the likelihood that elementary 
school students with working parents have the greatest 
need for early morning day care. 

Before-school programs run for a half-hour to an hour 
before the start of the school day, and tend to offer 
academic support, enrichment activities and time to 
socialize. Teachers in the one before-school program 
we observed said they value the program because it 
allows them to have more meaningful one-on-one con- 
tact with youth. They said that the morning program 
allows the children to ease into the school day and 
gives them an opportunity to socialize. 

School-Day Programming 

Eleven programs operate during the regular school 
day: nine Bridges to Success programs, one Commu- 
nity School program and one WEPIC program. 

Beacon programs do not provide during-school activi- 
ties. Given the philosophies of both Community 
Schools and WEPIC, it is not surprising that they have 
activities during the school day. It is surprising, how- 
ever, that Bridges to Success models arc almost as likely 
to have activities during the school day as are the other 
two models (at least in the first year of operations), 
given that Bridges 5 mission does not stress integration 
into the school day as heavily. The national intermedi- 
ary helping the Bridges 5 cities, however, did stress the 
need for “full coordination 5 ’ with the school. 

The structure and content of these activities vary more 
than any other — some run for the duration of the 
school day five days a week, others for only an hour or 
two over the course of school lunch periods. Model 
differences are difficult to identify because we have rel- 
atively limited data; however, it is interesting to note 
that only Bridges programs offer mentoring during the 
school day. 

Weekend and Holiday Programming 

Approximately half of the programs run weekend or 
holiday activities. Again, there is considerable variation 
in the frequency and structure of these programs. In 
many cases programs plan special events or activities 
for youth and their families, including student- planned 
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community clean-up days, cultural fairs and sporting 
events, or open-gym time. A few programs offer tradi- 
tional academic classes; others stage holiday parties or 
dinners. WEPIC programs are the only model not to 
offer weekend or holiday activities. Beyond this, model 
differences arc not apparent. 

Adult Programs 

Approximately a third of the programs offer adult 
activities to community members and parents. The 
range of activities is quite wide, but selection of activi- 
ties at any given school is limited: only three programs 
currently offer more than one or two activities. Adult 
programs offer educational opportunities such as ESL, 
GED, parenting, computer technology, citizenship, and 
First Aid and CPR classes. Other activities include rec- 
reational and fitness classes like aerobics or open gym 
time, and social or family oriented activities. 

We learned that building participation in these classes 
is sometimes difficult. Programs reported that parents 
often express interest in participating but seldom 
attend. Between the demands of work and family, par- 
ents have very busy schedules. Lack of transportation 
to and from the school, along with a lack of day care 
during the classes, may limit participation. The next 
stage of our research will look more closely at the chal- 
lenges and successes of adult programming. 

Social Service Offerings 

Only a few programs provide social services to the 
youth and families in their communities. These pro- 
grams consist mainly of health, mental health, legal 
aid and immigration services. The Gardner Elementary 
School in Boston (a Community School) is an example 
of a program with a well -developed social service 
program. It offers students and families referrals to 
local health and mental health clinics, conducts dental 
screenings in classrooms, provides check-ups for youth 
who require care, runs a series of talks on basic health 
issues such as hygiene and human sexuality, and pro- 
vides confidential legal counseling and workshops on 
immigration procedures for community members, 
many of whom are immigrants. 

The Gardner program is unusual in offering this 
broad array of services. In the first year of implementa- 
tion, most programs were consumed by the tasks of 
providing activities for youth. Budgetary constraints 



also limited outreach and some school districts placed 
restrictions on offering health services through schools. 

Program Qualify 

ESS programs across the country strive to enrich 
youth’s lives by creating positive youth experiences that 
promote healthy social, intellectual, emotional and 
physical growth. The importance of this pursuit makes 
assessing program quality a critical research task. A 
year into operations, we began our examination of 
quality by observing a small sample of diverse activities 
and talking to student participants. The goal was to 
determine what qualities are valued by the participants 
and what key supports and opportunities are present in 
these types of program. Given that coordinators were 
trying out many of these activities for the first time, the 
goal was not to make definitive statements about the 
programs’ quality. Instead, we hoped to identify 
dimensions of youth development programming that 
might be more easily implemented. 

We observed program activities in five of the 10 inten- 
sive cities. 4 Our observations made two things imme- 
diately clear. First, ESS staff care deeply about the stu- 
dents in their programs. They often express this care 
by spending one-on-one time with youth seeking extra 
attention, by putting in longer hours than they are paid 
for, and by sometimes providing additional activity 
resources out of their own pockets to make activities 
successful. Likewise, youth commented favorably on 
the program coordinators and activity providers. 

Ms. X is the perfect adult. She’s very 

nice , interacts with us. She really cares. 

You wish you had her as your mom. 

—Youth 

Such positive relationships between staff and students 
is an important indicator of program quality. 

In addition to the quality of adult/youth relationships, 
we examined three other key dimensions of program 
quality: quality of peer relationships; structure and 
management of activities; and opportunities for youth 
decision-making. A total of 23 activities were observed 
in five sites, and most observations lasted between 30 
and 60 minutes. 
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Adult/Youth Relationships 

One of the most important components of program 
quality involves positive relationships between adult 
staff and youth. Positive relationships are marked by 
numerous factors including staff members 5 capacity to 
remain accessible during an activity, answer questions 
and offer help or support to ensure that each youth 
achieves a level of success. Youth’s responsiveness to 
staff instruction is also an important component. For 
example, students may seem eager to please staff by 
remaining on task and listening to staff instruction. An 
activity provider can be equally responsive to youth by 
listening attentively, calling students by name, smiling 
and gently joking with them. 

Of the four components of quality, positive adult- 
youth relationships was consistently the strongest in 
our observations. Staff worked hard to make time with 
youth both fun and meaningful, and many seemed to 
exude a natural fondness for their young charges. The 
majority of qualitative observation notes highlight this. 
Offering caring attention to individual youth is an 
essential marker of quality, even in group activities. 
Instructors in programs provide instrumental support 
ranging from commenting on youth’s progress to 
encouraging youth to come to them with questions 
about their tasks. To support individual youth, staff 
circulate throughout the activity to check on each one 
and make sure he or she is doing well. 

In some cases youth have difficulty or seem detached, 
and some staff are skilled in responding to individual 
needs. The following account describes such an 
occasion: 

When they went outside to play an ani- 
mal tag game , one overweight girl who 
was wearing glasses ran across the tag 
line last and then acted like there was a 
problem with her glasses — but it seemed 
more likely that she was uncomfortable 
because she was slower than the other stu- 
dents and the last to finish. [The staff 
person] ran over to check on her and 
asked her if she wanted to swing on the 
swings instead of play tag. She wanted to 
swing and went over to do that. [The 







staff person] started up a second round of 
tag and then told the group he was going 
to take a short break. He ran over to join 
the girl with glasses on the swings for a 
while. He sympathized with her about 
the glasses and then talked about other 
more fun things. 

Low student-to-staff ratios promote this kind of one- 
on-one interaction. In looking toward the future, sev- 
eral school coordinators expressed their concern that as 
youth participation rates increase, this kind of quality 
one-on-one time may diminish. 

Positive adult/youth relationships are enhanced by staff 
efforts to recognize students’ accomplishments in activ- 
ities. Most often we observed staff giving verbal praise 
such as “good job,” “nice” or “looks great.” Sometimes 
a staff person fostered recognition of accomplishments 
by encouraging youth to comment on and praise their 
peers’ work. In one activity the staff person took flat- 
tering individual photographs of each student in deco- 
rative hats they had made the week before. She 
planned to post the photos on a bulletin board at the 
school. 

In focus groups, youth noted that they liked and appre- 
ciated the attention they received from adults in the 
programs: 

Before youth council meetings, we spend 
about 20 minutes talking about our day 
and one thing we are proud of That’s 
what I mean — an adult that I can talk 
to — even if we tell them what we’re doing 
[wrong], they don’t get all mad. Like 
[the school coordinator] — we joke around. 

Structure and Management 

The positive nature of adult/youth relationships is 
heavily influenced by the way staff structures and man- 
ages activities. This involves setting up age- appropriate 
behavioral demands that are clear to participants and 
striking a balance between being firm yet warm. In 
this way staff can maintain authority without being 
overly controlling. Many staff did this well and man- 
aged difficult situations calmly. 
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With middle school and high school aged students, 
good management often means being flexible and 
somewhat hands-off. Field notes from observations of 
an art activity exemplify this style: 

The class is loosely structured and man- 
aged. The instructor tells the students 
everything they need to know to get 
started and then she lets them progress 
independently. She consistently but casu- 
ally checks on their work and will offer 
various suggestions and supportive 
comments. 

Some youth with whom we spoke clearly valued this 
approach, noting that: 

We don’t want the adults to always be on 
us, telling us, “you have to do this and 
you have to do that.” 

We did, however, see activities for older youth that 
were highly structured, yet successful at attracting 
teens. In one school, high school youth in a leadership 
group had very strict rules about behavior and engaged 
in a series of initiation rites to join the group. The 
youth’s behavior was strictly monitored, and youth 
who did not follow the group’s regulations were cen- 
sured. The youth, however, expressed considerable 
pride in their group membership and perceived the 
regulations as necessary. The youth had been instru- 
mental in developing and enforcing the group’s strict 
regulations. Therefore, although the rigid structure 
had originally been advocated by the instructor, the 
youth adopted it as their own. Thus, for at least some 
youth, even highly structured and regulated activities 
may be appealing. 

For younger youth, good management requires more 
structure. A karate instructor for preschool and kinder- 
garten students developed an effective technique: 

Interaction between the instructor and 
youth was extremely positive. The 
instructor had the students’ riveted 
attention for the duration of the class and 
although he maintained discipline by pre 



tending to be very stem and keeping the 
students in neat rows, his act of being a 
firm disciplinarian was so over- done that 
students realized he was playing with 
them. For much of the class he had the 
students giggling with delight and 
amusement but at the same time work- 
ing hard to follow his instructions. 

Overly structured instruction styles had drawbacks. 
Some observers identified cases of firm instructor con- 
trol and instruction in which youth were expected to be 
quiet and controlled throughout the class and only 
interact when called upon by the teacher. While youth 
in these situations usually responded by behaving well 
and staff/student relationships remained positive, the 
control sometimes stymied creativity and peer interac- 
tion, as the following notes suggest: 

The instructor for this activity main- 
tained strong command of the class. She 
gave a brief talk in front of the students 
about [the art project] before she began 
and while she effectively elicited a positive 
amount of participation from students she 
gave numerous prompts for students to be 
quiet and listen to what she was saying. 

It was very important to her that she had 
their attention. It appeared that this 
firm consistency on her part may have 
limited positive peer interactions within 
the activity. 

Youth in focus groups provided consistent informa- 
tion about how adults could structure and oversee 
activities that appealed to them. They liked staff pres- 
ence because adults could mediate potential disputes 
among youth: 

Adults should make sure that people 
don’t fight. 

They also liked adults because, “they help give you 
ideas and provide resources. They help when you get 
stuck.” However, they were very clear that how adults 
approached them was important, noting that they did 
not like to be told rules repeatedly, did not like being 
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yelled at, and liked to be treated respectfully. The fol- 
lowing account highlights how the youth felt adults 
could help out when there is a problem: 

Tester day we had to do a Blizzard Pro- 
ject — like you had to list the most impor- 
tant things that you needed if you were 
stuck in a blizzard. James said that a 
knife should be the first thing so that you 
could kill your food f Jessica said that a 
lighter should be the first thing so that 
you could cook the food. They argued 
about it; we teased Jessica , and she cried. 

We shouldn’t have teased her , but it was 
a good debate. [The school coordinator] 
talked to us in the car [on the way home]. 

It was good y the way he approached it. A 
teacher would have forced us to do some- 
thing y but he just persuades us. He’d talk 
to you and make you want to apologize. 

We apologized today. 

Peer Support 

The third aspect of program quality, peer support, is 
closely linked to staffs establishment of good relation- 
ships with youth and appropriate activity structure. 
Positive, friendly and supportive peer relations can be 
effectively fostered by staff who serve as role models 
and encourage youth to cooperate, share ideas, and 
help or teach each other. Peer support is visible in 
youths 5 friendly interactions and comfort with each 
other, and most of the activities we observed had such 
amicable exchanges. Youth participated in group dis- 
cussions. They cheered each other on in informal races. 
They helped one another achieve activity goals. In 
our focus groups, youth talked about how much they 
liked the interactions with their peers and the opportu- 
nities they sometimes had to get together with youth 
from other schools who were involved in the local ini- 
tiatives. For example, in one city a summer program 
included informal football games between youth at two 
schools, which they found exciting and interesting. 
Depending on the structure of the program, youth at 
some extended-service schools also benefitted from 
interactions with youth from other age groups, schools 
or neighborhoods. 



Decision-Making and Leadership 

Decision-making and leadership opportunities were 
observed with less coasistency than were quality rela- 
tionships among peers and between youth and staff. 
Having decision-making and leadership as key parts of 
programs required planning on the part of activity pro- 
viders and, sometimes, staff training in youth develop- 
ment practices. Because many programs worked under 
considerable pressure to begin programming as soon as 
possible, time for this kind of planning and training 
was typically in short supply. 

In the activities where decision-making was visible, 
youth were invited to help plan the activity and/or 
were given opportunities to decide how they would 
carry it out. When dealing with children, instructors 
often determined the activity but let the children cre- 
atively decide how they would go about completing 
it. The following account from field notes illustrates 
this balanced and effective division of decision-making 
opportunities: 

Although [the activity] follows a curricu- 
• luniy the youth are able to make decisions 
on selecting projects and carrying them 
out. The Indian Puzzle Project allowed 
the youth to solve problems creatively — 
lack of space outside posed a problem in 
cutting the wood but the youth managed 
to use an old chair to stabilize the wood , 
while one cut and the other held the chair 
and wood. The instructor practiced a 
cc hands-off y approach ; assisting only when 
necessary y which provided the youth with 
several decision-making opportunities. 

Another example occurred in a map-making exercise: 

Although the youth were fairly young in 
age , this activity offered a wide range of 
decision-making and leadership opportu- 
nities. For instance all youth designed a 
map and as a group had to decide which 
map to usey which clues to use and where 
to place the clues. 

Staff are clearly instrumental in creating decision-mak- 
ing opportunities for youth. Youth reported in focus 
groups that they wanted adult support, “sometimes it’s 
good when adults push you and tell you that you can 
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do it,” but they also “don't want the adults to always be 
on us.” Not all activity staff we observed, however, 
were equally skilled in encouraging active decision- 
making among youth, even at modest levels, as the fol- 
lowing accounts suggest: 

Youth were allowed to chose the book they 
wanted read. However, when they chose 
a book that was considered a too long * by 
the instructor, they were encouraged to 
chose another one. 

With the Plaster of Paris tree, students 
were instructed on exactly how and where 
to put the plaster. 

If providing youth with opportunities to make deci- 
sions about the way they carry out tasks is one end of 
the decision-making continuum, then providing oppor- 
tunities for leadership may be the other end. There are 
very few examples of leadership opportunities in the 
programs' activities. Leadership can take various 
forms. It is most obvious when youth arc given oppor- 
tunities to be group leaders or captains. Yet it is also 
apparent when activities are designed for youth to help 
each other as tutors or informally make decisions as a 
group. One such example occurred in a summer 
library program where youth were free to look at books 
or play a selection of board games. Many of the youth 
who chose to play games in small groups developed 
informal leadership structures whereby older youth 
guided younger youth by helping them learn the rules 
and procedures of the game. 

Middle and high school students were likely to have 
more formal opportunities for leadership. Some stu- 
dents involved in their own after-school teen clubs 
were guided by ESS staff to plan activities and events 
that interested them: 

This activity offered many opportunities 
for decision-making and leadership. The 
carnival had many aspects to it and all 
youth had a part in making sure it was 
carefidly planned out. For instance, cus- 
todial issues were a concern for the carni- 
val, because it was being held on school 
grounds. The group, with help from the 
instructor, was able to call a meeting 
with a representative from the custodial 



department. The questions and answers 
ranged from trash can usage to the time 
at which to end the carnival. The youth 
and the custodial rep seemed to be at ease 
with the meeting. 

The evaluation has just begun to examine the activities' 
youth development qualities. This initial examination 
explored youth's perception of quality and examined 
quality in a range of first-year activities. In general, the 
quality of the activities we observed appeared to be 
relatively high despite the newness of the programs. As 
we more systematically study the activities across the 
cities, we will explore what factors and practices arc 
associated with higher-quality activities. For example, 
the activities provided by established youth-serving 
organizations may be stronger than those created by 
program staff in the schools. Such information will be 
important for identifying effective strategies for imple- 
menting after-school programs. 

Summary 

Even though the prototypical models emphasize differ- 
ent goals, what practitioners aim for in their programs 
is remarkably similar. They want their programs to 
enhance the academic performance of the children, pro- 
vide them with positive peer and adult relationships, 
and give them something productive to do in a safe 
environment. 

A strong and consistent commitment to academic work 
is present across programs irrespective of subtle varia- 
tions in the models' visions. We speculate that this 
occurs because of the relative ease with which these 
programs, particularly homework help, can be set up, 
and because most partners (including parents) agree 
that academic support is of primary importance. 

Given the similarities in goals, it is not surprising that 
to a large degree the activities of cities adapting differ- 
ent models are distributed fairly similarly across activity 
areas — academics, enrichment, sports, and other cre- 
ative and cultural classes. During the past school year, 
approximately 40 percent of activity hours were aca- 
demic, 20 percent were cultural or creative enrichment 
activities, 20 percent were athletic, and the remainder 
were various. Summer program offerings were evenly 
split among these four areas, reflecting the reduced 
urgency of academic pursuits during the summer and 
youth's desire to be more physically active. 
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However, which model the cities adapted does exert an 
influence. Community Schools and Bridges programs 
offer somewhat more academic activities than do the 
other types of programs, while Beacon offer more ath- 
letic and cultural opportunities, consistent with their 
strong youth development emphasis. Thus, during this 
first year of implementation, the specific activities and 
services offered in the various programs were affected 
both by the model they were adapting and what 
appeared to be fairly standard goals and concerns. 

Program quality is something we will continue to 
examine more as programs mature. Our early obser- 
vations show that very positive relationships between 
staff and youth and among peers — both critical signs of 
quality — were exhibited in the activities even during 
the first year of operations. Examples of decision- 
making opportunities and leadership, on the other 
hand, were observed less consistently during the pro- 
grams 5 early implementation. We expect that as the 
programs mature and the staff receive more training 
and become more experienced we will observe activities 
that incorporate more youth input opportunities. 
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IV. Who Shows Up and How They 
Gelt There 



Far too many low-income youth lack opportunities in 
the after-school hours to apply and broaden the skills 
they are learning in supervised, fun settings. The 
opening of ESS’s school-based after-school programs 
provided the student bodies of those schools with 
expanded opportunities. In this chapter we discuss 
which students took advantage of the activities during 
their first year of operation and how they were 
recruited. We describe the reasons parents reported 
for sending their children to these new school-based 
programs. Because some commentators worry that 
school-based after-school programs might dispropor- 
tionately serve more engaged students, we compare 
characteristics of the youth who do and do not partici- 
pate. This allows us to address questions of the relative 
penetration of the program into different segments of 
the school population. We also describe the range of 
recruitment methods ESS school coordinators used the 
first year to provide potentially useful information to 
others starting similar programs. The specific ques- 
tions we address are: 

• What are some of the characteristics of youth 
who enrolled in the programs in school year 
1999? 

• Did the programs, in their first year, draw 
equally from all segments of the student popu- 
lation? 

• What recruitment methods are used to bring 
students to the programs? 

Why Parents Enrolled Their Children 

Children’s involvement in after-school programs is 
determined not just by themselves but, especially for 
younger children, by their parents. They and their par- 
ents must learn about the program; the parents must 
decide to allow their children to enroll and the child 
must want to attend. Thus, before presenting the char- 
acteristics of the children who enrolled in the pro- 
grams, we discuss why the parents wanted their chil- 
dren to be involved. 

In the intensive research cities, parents filled out a 
brief questionnaire when they enrolled their child. 6 To 
date, data from approximately 800 parents are avail- 
able. The reasons parents gave for involving their chil- 
dren, shown in Table 4.1, reveal what they hoped the 
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Table 4.1 

Parents’ Reasons for Enrolling Youth in ESS 
After-school Programs 



My child wanted to get involved. 76% 

My child can make friends and have fun. 54 

It provides affordable after-school care. 19 

It provides dependable after-school care. 21 

It will help my child do better in school. 53 

School staff suggested that my child enroll. 12 

It is a safe place for my child after school. 41 

My child can get to and from the program easily 30 

and safely. 

Sample Size 800 



Note: Distribution adds to more than too percent because 
as many choices as applied could be checked. 



Table 4.2 

Number of Youth Enrolled in ESS Programs by 
Spring 1999 

Number of Youth 

City by Models Enrolled 



Beacons 



Denver 


862 (3 schools) 


Minneapolis 


850 (3 schools) 


Oakland 


n/a 


Savannah 


748 (3 schools) 


Bridaes 


Central Falls 


398 (3 schools) 


Flint 


380 (3 schools) 


Greensborough 


256 (2 schools) 


Jacksonsville 


300 (5 schools) 


Mesa 


1,074 (3 schools) 


Missoula 


559 (5 schools) 


Philadelphia 


749 (7 schools) 


Community Schools 


Boston 


145(1 school) 


Long Beach 


n/a 


Salt Lake 


90 (1 school) 


WEPIC 


Albuquerque 


n/a 


Aurora 


90 (1 school) 


Atlanta 


40 (1 school) 


Denver 


n/a 



n/a = not available. 



program would do for their child and for them. 7 
Three-quarters of the parents reported that their child 
wanted to be involved in the program and more than 
half (54%) saw it as an opportunity to enable their chil- 
dren to have fun and make friends. All parents, no 
matter what their economic or social background, want 
to provide their children with these types of enriching 
opportunities. In poor communities, such as those 
served by ESS, however, few of these opportunities 
exist, parents may not be able to afford those that do 
exist, parents and children often do not know about 
them if they do exist, or parents are concerned about 
the safety of the services (Branch, 1998). Thus, the 
ESS program was seen by the vast majority of parents 
who were able to enroll their youth as a most welcome 
enriching addition to their children’s lives. 

Four out of 10 parents stated that the safety of the pro- 
gram was an important factor. And yet, one-third 
(30%) of the parents still worried about the safety of 
their child’s journey to and from the program. As we 
will see when we discuss the challenges the programs 
faced, safety cons id e ratio as had both cost and pro- 
gramming implications. 

Academic achievement was also a common reason for 
enrolling children. Half the parents hoped the pro- 
gram would be able to help their children with school. 
In conversations with parents and staff, we were told 
repeatedly about the parents’ desire that the program 
help their children with their homework. Most school 
coordinators we spoke with about homework help told 
us that although they wanted to do more enrichment 
activities, they felt pressure from parents to concentrate 
on homework. 

Somewhat surprisingly, while many advocates mention 
the child -care role of these programs, only one in five 
parents mentioned this as a reason for enrolling their 
children. This may be because in general ESS programs 
viewed themselves as youth development programs, 
not primarily child care programs. 

Profile of ESS Student Populations and 
Participants 

Typically, enrollment in any new initiative is modest 
the first year, as staff put the program in place. Yet in 
the spring of their first year of implementation, ESS 
programs enrolled 6,000 students. Table 4.2 shows 
how they were distributed across models and cities. 
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On average, the Beacons had larger programs, with a 
Spring 1999 enrollment of 273 students per school. 
Badges programs averaged 133 students per school; 
Community Schools averaged 118 students per school 
and the WEPIC school enrolled 40 students. (Recall 
that the WEPIC cities did not have a planning period 
like the other three models; therefore, they are pro- 
grammatically younger.) As we will discuss in Chapter 
VII, Beacon Centers had relatively large budgets com- 
pared to Bridges and WEPIC programs. Their ability 
to hire more staff and activity providers may explain 
why they served more children. 

Before describing them, we profile the student popula- 
tions in the schools in which ESS operates. In the 
organizational surveys, program staff provided us with 
information about their total student populations and 
the characteristics of students who enrolled in the pro- 
gram. As discussed earlier, ESS programs arc located 
in schools serving a large proportion of low-income 
families: program staff estimated that 72 percent of 
students receive free or reduced -priced lunch. The ESS 
schools are ethnically and racially diverse: 42 percent of 
the youth across all schools are African American, 30 
percent white, 23 percent Latino, and 5 percent 
belonged to some other racial group. 

The students who actually enroll in programs arc quite 
similar to the general student populations from which 
they are drawn. The ethnic and racial make-up of the 
enrollces was: 45 percent African American, 33 percent 
white, 19 percent Latino, and 3 percent some other 
racial group. Thus, the programs appear to have been 
equally attractive to all groups. 



Table 4.3 

Enrollees’ Gender by School Level 





Male 


Female 


Total 


49% 


51% 


Elementary 


46% 


54% 


Middle 


51% 


49% 


High 


49% 


51% 


Sample Size 


2,157 


2,266 



We also found that the student bodies are split evenly 
between boys and girls. Participation of girls in extra- 
curricular programs typically declines dramatically as 
they get older — perhaps because they take on more 
household responsibilities (Warren, 1999; Gambone 
and Arbreton, 1997). However, Table 4.3 shows that 
even in the middle and high school programs, girls are 
being effectively recruited. This is an important 
accomplishment. 

We know more about the enrollces in a subsample in 
the intensive research cities where parents have pro- 
vided us with more data, including financial informa- 
tion. The demographic characteristics of the youth in 
schools in these intensive research cities are remarkably 
similar to those in all the ESS schools. In particular, 48 
percent of the intensive research schools 5 student popu- 
lation arc African American, 29 percent white and 15 
percent Latino. Three-quarters of the student popula- 
tion qualifies for free- or reduced -priced lunch. Table 
4.4 presents data from approximately 800 forms. We 
found that these early enrolling children are slightly less 
likely than their respective student bodies to come from 
low-income families. While three-quarters of the 
school populations qualify for free- or reduced -priced 
lunch, only two-thirds (66%) of enrollees qualify. Sim- 
ilarly, the programs were less able to draw in children 
from single-parent homes. While 37 percent of the 
students in these schools live with only one parent, 26 
percent of the enrollces are from single- parent families. 
Thus, while ESS serves thousands of poor children, at 
least in these cities, it may be that poor families are 
slightly less likely to have signed their children up in 
the first year of operation than were nonpoor families 
— perhaps because they do not know about the pro- 
gram or they want to see the quality of the program 
first. However, it should be kept in mind that the pro- 
grams are quite new and the data from the parents rep- 
resent information on the earlybirds, the first children 
who signed up for the program. It is typical that the 
first participants in any voluntary program are the most 
motivated or most involved. 

The sense that these early enrollcrs were students who 
were perhaps more assertive and involved was shared 
by many coordinators. The parents most involved with 
their children were the ones who responded to the 
enrollment opportunity. 



